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Even  oil  and  iron  fail  to  tell  all 
of  Venezuela’s  story.  Natural  gas, 
oil’s  byproduct,  waits  to  be  tapped. 

Oilmen,  working  fields  near  Lake 
Maracaibo  and  in  the  plains  north 
of  the  Orinoco  River,  have  simply 
burned  off  millions  of  cubic  feet  of 
it  because  they  have  no  way  of 
capturing  it.  Coal  underlies  much 
the  same  land  that  sprouts  oil  rigs. 

The  eastern  state  of  Anzoategui 
can  offer  about  150,000  tons  of  coal 
a  year  for  a  century  or  so.  The 
coastal  state  of  Sucre  can  provide 
about  a  million  tons  of  sulphur. 

Venezuelan  miners  can  swing  picks 
at  deposits  of  asbestos,  phosphate, 
nickel,  lead,  copper,  bauxite,  and 
other  minerals.  And  adventurous 
prospectors  can  hack  their  way  into 

iintniiphpd  wilderness  bordering  _ 

—  j  1.1  1  CREOLE  PETROLEUM  CORP. 

Brazil  with  considerable  hope  of 

getting  rich  quick  by  striking  gold,  diamonds,  or  other  valuable  minerals. 

Much  of  the  wealth  that  pours  into  Venezuela  is  plowed  back  into  the  projects 
that  earned  it:  to  pay  for  the  dredging  of  the  channel  into  Lake  Maracaibo,  to 
build  a  railroad  from  Cerro  Bolivar  to  the  Orinoco  River  and  to  set  up  a  dockside 
loading  system  that  fills  the  holds  of  vessels  with  iron  ore  almost  before  sailors 
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ashore.  Oil  and  iron 
money  also  finances  sleek 
new  highways,  standard¬ 
ized  railroads,  irrigation 
of  new  land,  a  steel  plant, 
a  hydroelectric  develop¬ 
ment,  and  a  petrochemi¬ 
cal  institute. 
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Prosperity  builds  new 
schools,  new  hospitals.  It 
has  practically  wiped  out 
malaria,  except  in  the 
jungles.  It  has  raised  the 
birth  rate,  lowered  the 


death  rate,  and  boosted 


immigration.  Venezuela’s 
population  (more  than 
6,000,000)  jumped  a  mil¬ 
lion  between  1950  and 
1955 — fastest  growth  of 
any  nation. 

There  are  enough  Boli- 

FROM  PLAZA  BOLIVAR,  a 
quiet  pocket  of  old  Caracas, 
the  Great  Liberator  watches 
his  city  and  country  flourish 


CftCOLE  PdROLEUM  CORP. 


Oil  derricks  rise  above  Maracaibo's  waters 
where  Indian  homes  on  stilts  inspired 
the  Spanish  name  "Little  Venice" 

Not  long  after  Columbus  touched  the  mountain-walled  coast  of  Venezuela, 
ship  captains  began  sailing  through  the  narrow  gut  into  Lake  Maracaibo, 
above,  to  calk  their  vessels.  This  deep  arm  of  the  Caribbean,  separated  from 
salt  water  only  by  shoals  and  islands,  shimmered  with  oil  slicks  on  its  surface. 
Oily  tar  oozed  from  rocks  along  the  shore — perfect  to  mix  with  oakum,  the  filler 
that  sailors  use  to  plug  leaks. 

Now  more  than  2,000  derricks  stipple  Lake  Maracaibo’s  calm  waters.  Wells 
probe  far  below  lake  bottom  to  tap  liquid  treasure.  Some  one-tenth  of  all  the 
world’s  oil  production  gushes  from  those  derricks. 

In  an  oil-thirsty  world,  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  leads  all  nations  as  an  oil 
exporter,  ranks  second  only  to  the  United  States  in  the  volume  of  oil  tapped — 
more  than  2,000,000  barrels  every  day.  Yet  if  its  oil  wells  ran  dry,  this  South 
American  nation,  a  little  bigger  than  Texas  and  Oklahoma  combined,  would  still 
be  rich.  Far  to  the  east  of  Lake  Maracaibo,  in  remote  savannah  country  south  of 
the  Orinoco  River,  a  bleak  mountain  rises  2,018  feet  above  grassy  foothills.  The 
whole  top  layer  of  this  mountain,  a  crust  four  miles  long,  one  mile  wide,  and 
230-550  feet  deep,  consists  of  high  grade  iron  ore — an  estimated  half  billion 
tons  of  it,  waiting  to  be  scraped  off  and  shipped  to  the  world’s  ever-hungry  steel 
mills.  This  is  Cerro  Bolivar,  Venezuela’s  “iron  mountain,’’  already  producing 
the  muscle  of  industry. 


GEOGRAPHIC  SCHOOL  BULLETINS,  copyripht  ©  19-56  by  the  National  Geoeiaphic  Society,  John  Oliver  La  Gorce, 
President.  Published  weekly  durinfs  the  school  year  by  the  SchcK)!  »Service  Division,  Ralph  Gray,  Chief.  Kn- 
tere<l  as  second  class  matter.  Post  Office,  Washington.  D.  C.  International  copyright  secured.  All  rights  reservetl. 
Rates:  Tnited  States,  75o  for  30  issues  (one  school  year);  Canada.  $1.00;  elsewhere,  $1.^.  I’nited  States  only, 
three  years  (90  issiM*s)  for  $2.00.  The  National  Geographic  Society  is  a  nonprofit  e<lucational  and  scientific  society 
established  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  geographic  knowledge. 
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WHILE  new  money  floods  into 
Venezuela  and  new  enterprises 
— designed  to  earn  still  more — sprout 
like  mushrooms,  how  has  life  changed 
for  more  than  6,000,000  Venezuelans? 

Possibly  the  greatest  difference  is 
in  mining  and  oil  drilling  towns  where 
the  boom  has  brought  jobs,  filled  pock¬ 
ets,  built  houses  like  the  one  with  the 
modern  kitchen  at  right.  Most  iron 
ore  workers  like  this  one  “never  had 
it  so  good.” 

In  Caracas,  a  cultural  center  for 
nearly  400  years,  the  streamlined  sky¬ 
scrapers  and  expressways  are  outward  signs  of  new  cultural  strides.  The 
Central  University  in  Caracas,  20  years  younger  than  Yale,  now  boasts  new 
buildings  and  facilities  clustered  on  a  370-acre  campus.  There,  next  month, 
will  be  held  the  first  Pan  American  book  festival  with  literature  from  both 
North  and  South  America.  Venezuelan  art,  architecture,  and  music  thrive  in  the 
capital.  Along  with  immigrants  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  neighboring  Colombia, 
are  thousands  of  Italians,  many  British,  Germans,  French,  and  Dutch.  All  add 
new  flavor  to  the  cultural  heritage  of  Caracas. 

Literacy  throughout  the  republic’s  20  states  and  two  territories  has  shot  up¬ 
ward.  The  government  plans  to  build  546  public  schools  by  1961,  has  already 
«UTH  «0.E,TS0N  53  bullt  more  than  250.  But 

in  the  vast  hinterland 
progress  comes  more 
slowly.  Indians,  as  primi¬ 
tive  as  in  days  of  the  con- 
quistadores,  live  in  grass 
huts  (left). 

As  government-trained 
farmers,  both  immigrant 
and  Venezuelan,  branch 
out  to  work  newly  irri¬ 
gated  land,  Indian  vil¬ 
lages  will  be  caught  up  by 
civilization.  Even  eerie 
fastnesses  of  the  Gran 
Sabana  will  echo  to  the 
ring  of  prospectors’  picks. 

To  see  how  boom  times 
affect  a  strip  of  desert 
in  the  Near  East  turn  to 
page  number  56. — O 


Living  In  i 
Boom  tatry 


vars  (each  worth  about 
$.30)  left  over  to  make 
Caracas,  Venezuela’s  cap¬ 
ital,  into  a  show  window 
for  the  seam-bursting  na¬ 
tion.  This  wonder  city 
changes  its  face  so  fast 
that  its  citizens  often  get 
lost  when  they  return  to 
it  after  a  visit  abroad. 

Tourists  (Venezuela 
welcomes  them)  arriving 
by  ship  at  La  Guaira  may 
unload  their  cars  and 
sweep  into  Caracas  on  the 
new  four-lane  highway 
that  soars  over  the  coastal 
mountains  to  Caracas,  11 
miles  away  and  3,000  feet 
up.  Costing  almost  $7,- 
000,000  a  mile,  this  super¬ 
road,  the  autopista,  leaps 
misty  gorges  on  magnifi¬ 
cent  bridges,  tunnels 
under  unassailable  peaks, 
banks  around  gentle  turns 
and  finally  rolls  into 
town,  aiming  straight  for 

DOCKSIDE  CONVEYOR  speeds  Venezuelan  iron  ore  to  « Packing  new  Bolivar 
world  markets.  Production  touches  7,000,000  tons  a  year  Center,  (cover)  an  archi¬ 
tectural  unit  of  24  build¬ 
ings  based  around  twin  30-story  skyscrapers  with  office  space  for  7,000  people, 
underground  parking  facilities  for  1,600  cars. 

This  monument  to  modernity  looms  only  a  few  blocks  from  Bolivar  Plaza, 
a  placid,  shaded  park  memorial  to  Simon  Bolivar,  liberator  of  five  South  American 
republics  and  a  native  of  colonial  Caracas.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  clinging 
to  surrounding  hills,  are  suburbs  of  new,  rambling  homes,  low  rent  apartments, 
and  high  price  hotels,  many  gleaming  with  brilliant  color. 

Put  a  triangle  on  its  tip  to  get  an  idea  of  Venezuela’s  shape.  Caracas  perches 
close  to  the  long  northern  coast,  high  enough  to  enjoy  a  springtime  climate. 
Westward  the  horizon  tumbles  into  an  arm  of  the  Andes,  where  peaks  soar  above 
16,000  feet.  To  the  south,  cattle  graze  on  rolling  llanos  (plains)  that  shelve 
to  the  mighty  Orinoco  River.  South  of  the  river  lie  the  highlands,  the  fabulous 
Gran  Sabana,  an  almost  unknown  “lost  world’’  where  mesa-like  peaks  leap  from 
jungle  valleys.  It  was  here  that  an  American  flyer-prospector,  Jimmy  Angel, 
discovered  the  world’s  highest  waterfall.  With  a  drop  of  3,212  feet,  Angel  Falls 
is  15  times  Niagara’s  height. 

Venezuela’s  southern  tip  almost  touches  the  Equator.  In  this  area  the  country 
produces  yet  another  w’onder — a  natural  feature  that  breaks  all  geographic  rules. 
The  upper  waters  of  the  Orinoco  divide.  One  branch  flows  north  as  the  Orinoco; 
the  other  swings  southwest  as  the  Casiquiare  and  runs  into  the  Amazon  River 
system.  Thus  two  separate  river  systems  are  linked  together.  And  a  great 
slab  of  northeastern  South  America,  including  much  of  Venezuela,  British  Guiana, 
Surinam,  French  Guiana,  and  a  slice  of  Brazil,  is  technically  an  island. — E.P. 
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DESERT  NOMADS  are 
trained  for  oil  field  jobs  in 
schools  offering  trade  courses 

Free  instruction  carries 
with  it  clothing,  lunches, 
and  free  medical  care  for 
all.  Even  animals  share. 
A  Western  resident  once 
watched  a  boy  leading  a 
cow  from  a  distant  part 
of  town.  “Where  did  you 
come  from?”  the  lad  was 
asked.  “From  the  cow 
hospital,”  he  replied.  Hos¬ 
pitals  for  humans  with 
private  rooms,  tiled 
wards,  and  patios  suggest 
interventions  by  Western 
science  in  a  land  long 
screened  by  desert  and 
distance. 

Sports  are  popular. 
Football  is  ofttimes  bat¬ 
tled  out  in  115-degree 
heat.  Cries  of  excitement 
ring  out  as  junior-grade 
euLF  OIL  coRPORAiioN  sheiks  exercise  falcons 

from  limousines,  or  water  ski  in  the  gulf  behind  varnished  speedboats. 

Older  residents  of  the  capital — also  called  Kuwait — still  reflect,  “We  scarcely 
know  the  place.”  Fluorescent  lights  shimmer  below  pale  desert  stars.  On 
what  once  was  the  edge  of  desert,  modern  villas  and  bungalows  spread  like  an 
American  suburb. 

Yet,  Kuwait,  like  an  old  lady  with  treasured  accessories,  clings  to  its  brimful 
bazaars.  These  string  weblike  along  57  „„ 


narrow  lanes,  beset  with  money 
changers,  cloth  merchants,  and 
gold  and  silver  smiths. 

The  traveler  who  comes  sud¬ 
denly  upon  the  western  edge  of 
Kuwait’s  bazaar  is  immediately 
part  of  the  noisy  crowd.  Women, 
veiled  and  swathed  in  black  abas, 
sit  on  long  cement  slabs,  their  wares 
neatly  piled  before  them  on  pieces 
of  cloth  to  keep  them  clean.  They 
sell  dresses,  head  cloths,  pants, 
baby  clothes,  hinges,  screws,  beads, 
mirrors,  crocheted  caps,  tools,  spark 
plugs,  candy,  locks,  keys,  phono¬ 
graphs  and  records — and  even  an 
occasional  carom  board. 

Beyond  all  this  lie  the  restless 
ships,  gulping  deep  Alls  of  oil.  To 
the  sheikdom  one  of  the  most  help- 
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KUWAIT: 


A  bucket  of  sand  on  a  barrel  of  oil 


CHANGE  usually  comes  slowly  to  Near  East  lands,  creeping  like  a  desert 
caravan.  But  the  Sheikdom  of  Kuwait  welcomed  its  200th  anniversary  this 
year  amidst  a  boom  still  so  new  and  wonderful  it  might  have  been  rubbed  from 
Aladdin’s  lamp.  The  boom  is  anchored  in  oil,  billions  of  barrels  of  it  found  beneath 
Kuwait’s  barren  sands  in  the  past  decade.  Besides  astounding  wealth  it  brought 
many  changes  to  a  Moslem  land  long  accustomed  to  modest  means  and  placid 
Arabic  traditions. 

The  wealth,  the  altered  ways  reached  one  of  earth’s  obscure  localities.  A 
British-protected  sheikdom,  Kuwait  (pronounced  Koo-WITE)  blisters  in  blazing 
sun  on  the  northwest  rim  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  6,000  square  miles  would 
wobble  inside  New  Jersey’s  boundaries;  it  has  Iran,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
a  Neutral  Territory  for  neighbors.  Mysterious  Mecca,  storied  Medina,  and 
bustling  Baghdad  raise  minarets  not  far  off  by  air-age  standards. 

The  sheikdom  awoke  suddenly  to  affluence — and  a  high  role  in  world  economics. 
After  a  fruitless  try  in  1936,  oil  was  struck  within  two  years  and  a  rewarding 
succession  of  wells  followed.  The  disruption  of  World  War  II  stopped  production 
in  1942.  But  on  July  30,  1946,  the  first  Kuwaiti  crude  oil  spewed  into  a  tanker. 
The  boom  was  on. 

To  Sheik  Abdullah  as  Salim  as  Subah,  whose  forebears  established  the  state  in 
1756,  comes  by  dynastic  law  half  the  profits  of  the  Kuwait  Oil  Company,  a  joint 
British- American  enterprise.  His  share  hovers  on  $200  million  a  year — with  no 
income  tax!  Middle-aged,  he  finds  himself  one  of  the  world’s  richest  men,  but 
without  desire  to  amass  palaces,  yachts,  or  glittering  trappings. 

Instead,  he  has  channeled  the  “liquid  gold’’  into  schools,  hospitals,  and  public 
works  programs.  Education  thus  has  reached  thousands  of  boys — and  even  girls, 
an  extraordinary  practice  in  Near  East  countries. 
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THE  MOODY  MOOSE . . . 

For  most  of  the  year,  the  North  American  bull  moose  is  a  timid  soul,  but 
during  and  after  the  fall  mating  season  he  acts  like  the  lord  of  all  creation. 
Recklessly,  he  paces  his  domain,  blood  in  his  eye,  clashing  his  great  antlers 
against  rocks,  trampling  saplings  underfoot.  When  he  hears  the  grunting, 
blatting  call  of  a  cow  or  another  bull  challenging  his  supremacy,  Mr.  Moose 
takes  off  through  the  scrub  like  a  light  tank,  crashing  into  trees,  bulldozing 
through  bushes.  If  he  meets  a  rival  bull,  he  lowers  his  head  in  an  earth-shaking 
charge.  Generally,  the  two  beasts  lock  horns  and  try  to  outpush  each  other. 

It  is  at  this  time  of  year  that  hunters  take  their  toll.  But  strict  conservation 
laws  have  saved  the  regal  beast  from  extinction. 

After  the  calf  is  born  it  is  mother  moose  who  takes  over  in  the  terrible  temper 
department.  Momism  runs  rampant  as  over-protective  females  charge  any  real 
or  fancied  source  of  danger  to  junior.  Frank  and  John  Craighead,  coauthors  of 
“Wildlife  Adventuring  in  Jackson  Hole,”  (National  Geographic  Magazine,  Janu¬ 
ary,  1956)  recall  a  time  when  Frank  came  upon  a  cow  moose  with  twin  calves. 
Without  preliminaries,  the  hornless  mother  charged.  Frank,  carrying  a  pack 
and  wearing  fishermen’s  hip  boots,  could  not  escape.  He  dodged  her  once,  then 
she  caught  him  as  he  was  trying  to  scramble  up  a  small  spruce.  She  reared 
back  on  her  hind  legs,  a  murderous  look  in  her  eye,  and  Frank  realized  she  was 
about  to  slash  him  with  sharp  forefeet.  He  did  the  only  thing  left  to  do.  Looking 
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TRADERS  in  Arabian  robes  and  headdress  stride  a  new  street  in  booming  Kuwait. 
Bicycles,  Western  clothes,  and  shoes  reflect  the  old  sheikdom's  new  merging  of  cultures 

ful  changes  wrought  by  the  oil  is  more  water.  For  centuries,  water  was  imported 
from  the  Shatt  al  Arab,  a  river  80  miles  away.  Now,  American-made  distillation 
plants  purify  millions  of  gallons  from  the  sea. 

Stern  in  his  public-improvement  program,  the  Sheik  placed  some  early  safe¬ 
guards  on  administration.  The  ministers  were  made  independently  rich  to 
stand  above  temptation.  Said  one:  “We  all  have  our  own  fortunes,  which  have 
been  made  ample.  That  leaves  us  free  to  do  what  we  wish  most — to  build  our 
own  monuments  in  solid  public  works  benefiting  our  people.” 

Asphalted  double  roadways  replace  time-scarred  dust  tracks.  On  the  streets 
Arabs  brush  long  robes  against  the  business  suits  of  Westerners.  Guttural  Arabic 
meets  accents  of  Texans,  Oklahomans,  oil  men  from  everywhere.  Behind  business 
office  doors,  executives  ask:  “What’s  the  latest  on  the  Suez  Canal  controversy?” 
Nationalized  by  Egypt,  the  canal  links  Kuwait  oil  with  its  market. 

Before  the  oil  boom,  some  170,000  inhabitants  worked  at  time-accepted  roles 
of  fishing,  pearling,  shipbuilding,  and  seafaring.  The  capital  lay  as  a  junction  of 
caravan  routes  and  the  home  port  of  sea-going  dhows. 

Favorable  geographical  position  and  relaxed  customs  regulations  gave  Kuwait 
a  comfortable  traffic  in  goods  moving  between  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa.  Life 
was  fairly  ample.  And  then  the  oil  gushed,  and  change  rushed  in. — S.H. 

National  Geographic  References:  Map* — “Bible  Lands,”  (paper,  50f),  “Southwest  Asia,”  (paper, 
60<,  fabric,  $1.00),  “Africa  and  the  Arabian  Peninsula,”  (paper,  50().  Magasinet — July,  1956, 
“Desert  Sheikdoms  of  Arabia’s  Pirate  Coast,”  (school  price,  65f);  Dec.,  1952,  “Boom  Time  in 
Kuwait,”  (75<).  School  Bulleting — Jan.  5,  1953,  “Kuwait  Budgets  a  Million-Dollar  Income,” 
(lOf);  Nov.  22,  1948,  “Arabs’  Neutral  Territories  May  Have  Oil.” 
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From  babyhood,  moose  are  as  much  at  home  in  water  as  on  land 

the  moose  straight  in  the  face,  he  let  out  a  hair-raising  yell.  The  cow  took  off. 

When  moose  aren’t  worried  about  family  matters,  they’re  peaceable  monsters 
ranging  200,000  strong  through  Alaska  and  Canada  and  northern  United  States. 
They  feed  on  leaves  and  juicy  twigs,  standing  on  hind  hoofs  to  reach  them,  or 
simply  bending  trees  down  to  a  convenient  height.  They  cherish  water  lilies  and 
will  wade  far  out  into  swampy  north  country  ponds  lipping  plants  from  the 
surface,  ducking  their  great  heads  completely  under  water  to  get  at  roots. 

In  their  peaceful  periods,  which  last  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  year, 
moose  display  regal  dignity  and  quiet  charm.  With  their  outrageously  long 
muzzle,  rubbery  lips,  and  clumsy-looking  gait,  they  will  never  win  a  beauty 
prize,  but  a  full-grown  Alaskan  bull  moose  slipping  through  dense  bush  without 
cracking  a  twig  is  one  of  the  lordly  sights  of  nature.  He’ll  weigh  a  ton,  stand 
about  eight  feet  tall  at  his  humped  shoulders,  and  proudly  brandish  a  headful 
of  palmated  antlers  six  feet  across. 

While  calves  are  young  and  antlers  of  old  bulls  only  partly  grown,  moose  seek 
safety  by  foraging  mostly  at  night.  But  a  full  grown  bull,  flourishing  gleaming 
horns,  seems  to  consider  himself  big  enough  and  tough  enough  to  tackle  any¬ 
thing.  Stalking  along  back  roads  in  northern  Maine,  he  barely  deigns  to  step 
aside  for  onrushing  cars. 

Canadian  police  rescued  one  old  battler  off  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Bucking 
through  North  Atlantic  breakers,  he  was  swimming  purposefully  toward  Europe. 
During  Canadian  winters  moose  sometimes  prefer  trotting  along  plowed  railroad 
tracks  to  plunging  hip  deep  through  snow.  Meeting  a  locomotive,  a  husky  bull 
is  quite  apt  to  charge  it.  The  result  is  usually  mooseburger — and  sometimes 
a  derailed  engine. — E.P. 
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